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A further Account oj the Ufefulnefs of wafting the 
of Frees. By Mr. Robert Marfham, of Stratton, 


& 


Read May 31, 1781. 


T HE following account is a kind of poftfcript to my 
letter to Dr. moss, Lord Bifhop of Bath and Wells, in 
1775, which the Royal Society did me the honour to publifh 
in the Philofophical Tranfadtions in 1777. In that I {hewed 
how much a Beech increafed upon its Idem being cleaned and 
wafhed * ; and in this I {hall fhew, that the benefit of cleaning 
’the Bern continues feveral years : for the Beech which I wafhed 
in 1775 has increafed in the five years fince the wafliing eight" 
inches and fix-tenths, or above an inch' and feven-tenths yearly; 
and the aggregate of nine unwaihed Beeches of the fame age 
does not amount to one inch and three-tenths yearly to each 
tree. In 1776 I wafhed another Beech (of the fame age, viz. 
feed in 1741) ; and the increafe in four years fince the waffling' 
is nine inches and two-tenths, or two inches and three-tenths 
yearly, when the aggregate of nine unwafhed Beeches amounted 
to but one inch and three-tenths and a half. In 1776I wafhed 
an Oak which I planted in 1720, which has increafed in the 
four years fince wafliing feven inches and two-tenths, and the 

* Vide Phil. Tranf. vol. LXVII. for the year 1777,. parti, p. 12. 
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'•if‘5® Afr. MAR SHAM’S further Account of the 
aggregate of three Oaks planted the fame year f viz. all I mea- 
lured) amounted to but one inch yearly to each tree. In 1779 
si walhed another Beech of the fame age, and the increafe in 
U780 was three inches, when the aggregate of fifteen unwafhetfr 
Beeches was, not full fifteen inches and fix-tenths, or not one 
-inch and half a tenth to each tree; yet mold of thefe trees 
•grew ©n better land than that which was walhed. But I appre¬ 
hend the whole of the extraordinary increafe in the two laid 
experiments Ihould not be attributed to walhing: for in the 
autumn of 1 y78 I had grealy pond-mud fpread round fome 
favourite trees, as far as I fuppofed their roots extended, and 
although fome trees did not Ihow to have received any benefit 
from the mud, yet others did, that is, an Oak increafed half an 
inch, and a Beech three-tenths, above their ordinary growth* 
Now though the Beech gained but three-tenths, yet, perhaps* 
that may not be enough to allow for the mud ; for the fummer 
of 1779 was the molt ungenial to the growth of trees of any 
fince I have meafured them, fome not gaining half their ordi¬ 
nary growth, and the aggregate increafe of all the unwalhed 
and unmudded trees that I meafured (ninety-three in number of 
various kinds) was in 1779 but fix feet five inches and feven 
tenths, or feventy-feven inches and feven-tenths, which gives 
hut eight-tenths and about one-third to each tree; when 
in 1778 (a very dry fummer in Norfolk) they Increafed 
feven feet and nine-tenths, or near eighty-five inches, which 
gives above nine-tenths to each tree: and this fummer of 
1780 being alfo very dry, yet the aggregate increafe was 
above half an inch more than in 1778. But the belt in¬ 
creafe of thefe three years is low, as there are but twenty of 
the ninety-three trees that were not planted by me, and 
greater increafe is reafonably expedited in young than old trees; 

yet 
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yet I have an Oak now two hundred years old* (,1780)' which 
is fixteen feet and five inches in circumference, or one hundred 
and ninety-feven inches in two hundred years.. But this Oak 
cannot properly be called old. The annual increafe of very 
old trees is hardly meafuruble with, a firing, as, the flighted: 
change of the air. will, affect the firing more than a year’a. 
growth. The largefl trees that I have meafured are fo far from, 
me, that I have had no opportunity of meafuring them a fe- 
cond time, except the Oak near, the. honourable Mr. legge’s , 
Dodge in Holt Forefl, which does, not fhow to be hollow. In, 
1759 I foiuid.it was at feven feet (for a large fwelling rendered: 
it unfair to meafure at five or fix feet), a trifle above thirty-four 
feet in circumference, and in 1778 I found it had-not increafed.. 
above half an inch in nineteen years. This more entire remain), 
of longevity merits fome regard from the lovers of trees, as. 
well as the hollow Oak at Cowthorp in Yorkfhire,. which, Dr. 
hunter gives an.account of in* his edition of evelyn’s Silva, 
and calls .it forty-eight feet round at three feet. I did not mea-- 
fure it fo low ;, but in. 1.3768 I. found it at four feet* forty feet 
and: fixinches; and at five feet, thirty-fix feet and fix inches;, 
and at fix feet,, thirty-two feet and one inch. Now, although, 
this Oak is larger near the earththnn.that in Hampshire, yet it 
diminiflies much more fuddenly in girt,., viz. eight feet and five 
inches in two feet of height (I reckon-by my own meafures as 
I took pains, to be cxa£l). Suppofe the diminution continues, 
about this rate (for I did not meafure fo high) then at feven feet it 
will be about twenty-eight: feefiin circumference, and the. bottom ; 

* I cannot miftake in the age of this Oak, as I have the deed between my 
anceflor Robert marsh am and the Copyhold Tenants of his Manor of Stratton, 
dated May 20, 1580, upon-his theniaelofing fome-of his wafle; and the abuttal 
kiolear. 
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fourteen feet contain fix hundred and eighty-fix feet round or 
buyers meafure, or feventeen ton and fix feet; and fourteen 
feet length of the Hampfhire Oak is one thoufand and {even 
feet, or twenty-five ton and feven feet, that is, three hun¬ 
dred and twenty-one feet more than the Yorkfhire Oak, though 
that is fuppofed by. many people the greateft Oak in England. 

I am tin willing to conclude this account of wafhing the 
{ferns of trees without obferving, that all the ingredients of 
vegetation united, which are received from the roots, ftem, 
branches, and leaves of a moffy and dirty tree, do not produce 
half the increafe that another gains whofe hem is clean to the 
head only, and that not ten feet, in height. Is it not clear that 
this greater fhare of nourifhnfent cannot come from rain ? for 
the dirty ftem will retain the moiflure longer than when clean, 
and the nourifhment drawn from the roots, and imbibed by 
the branches and leaves, mult be the fame to both trees. Then 
mult not the great fhare of vegetative ingredients be conveyed 
in dew ? May not the mofs and dirt abforb the finefi: parts of 
the dew ? and may they not act as a kind of fcreen, and de¬ 
prive the tree of that fhare of air and fun which it requires ? 
To develope this myfterious operation of nature would be an 
honor to the molt ingenious, and the plain faff may afford 
pleafure to the owners of young trees; for if their growth 
may be increafed by cleaning their Items once in five or fix 
years (and perhaps they will not require it fo often) if the in- 
creafe is but half an inch yearly above the ordinary growth, 
it will greatly over-pay for the tiouble, befides the pleafure of 
feeing the tree more fiourifhing. Although the extra increafe 
of my firft wafhed Beech was but four-tenths of an inch, the 
fecond was nine-tenths and a half, and the third near two 
inches, fo the aggregate extra increafe is above one inch and 

one-> 
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one tenth yearly; and the increafe of the oak is eight-tenths. 
But calling it only half an inch, then fix years will produce 
above five cubic feet of timber, as the oak is eight feet round, 
and above twenty feet long, and fix pence will pay for the 
wafhing, fo there remains nine fhillings and fix pence clear 
gain in fix years. 

Stratton, 

Oft. 29, 1780. 
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